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king offers to give the throne to him, and serve under him as a minor
official. This further kindness on the part of the king makes the
prince realize more fully how wicked he has been in thinking of
killing his master. He begs leave to become a hermit in the forest,
for he feels that power and wealth destroy the goodness of character
in man. The king praises the prince for his piety, and gives the
permission. The prince further requests the king to look after his
princess, which the king promises to do. The princess, ladies, and
courtiers enter, and to them the prince narrates the incident. He bids
farewell to his princess who, however, refuses to stay behind without
him, and begs leave to accompany him to the forest as a hermitess.
Permission being obtained from the king, the two leave for the
forest.

This is perhaps the most artistic of Burmese plays. The play
moves smoothly, and the action is continuous; nothing unconnected
with the main action is put in. The time of the action represents
one day: at sunrise the two \vater-sellers begin their rounds while
the prince rests for a few moments at the city gates; from that time
till midday, the prince is with the ministers who crown him king; at
midday, the water-sellers have finished their rounds, and they meet;
soon afterwards while the king rests at the window, fatigued with state
ceremonies and affairs, he sees the water-seller; in the afternoon, the
water-seller marries his lover, and then fetches the hidden coin, while
doubtless the king is busy again with state affairs off-stage; after sun-
set, the king is tired with the events and affairs of the day, and goes
with the water-sellers to the garden; at nightfall, the water-sellers
enter the forest. Almost every hour of the day is accounted for in
logical sequence, and very little happens off-stage. The whole of the
action takes place around the city, and there are only three different
places represented on the stage, outside the city gates, the palace, and
the king's garden. Surely it is interesting and significant that the
effect of completeness and unity in this play is brought about by
a logical scheme which would suggest to the western reader that the
dramatist was acquainted with that doctrine of * unity of time' which
meant so much to the sixteenth-and seventeenth-century dramatists
who thought they were following Aristotle's precepts. Yet it is
certain that our dramatist knew nothing of western doctrine or
practice. U Pon Nya is only carrying out what U Kyin U laid
down as the aim of dramatic technique, namely the logical and
smooth unfolding of the plot; and in The Water-seller this has